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gether they discussed politics and condemned the idle
and selfish courtier's life.

Painting to ourselves tlie miseries
Of royal courts and tliat voluptuous life,
Unfeeling where the man who is of soul
The meanest thrives the most; where dignity,
True personal dignity abideth not:
A light, a cruel and vain world cut off
From the natural inlets of just sentiment,
From lowly sympathy and chastening truth.

The summer passed in pleasant colloquy among the
castles of the Loire, and then, in October, Wordsworth
was back in Paris. The Tuileries had been stormed,
the King and Queen were prisoners in the Temple,
and the horror of the September massacres hung like
a blood-red cloud over the city. The French State
having repulsed the hordes of Brunswick had

Spared not the empty throne, and in proud haste
Assumed the body and venerable name
Of a Republic.

Despite the massacres, Wordsworth still remained a
staunch believer in the Republic. The horrors were
ephemeral, the Republic would be eternal. Returning
to England he found London excited by the agitation
for the abolition of the slave trade. Wordsworth con-
soled himself by thinking that the defeat of Wilber-
force's bill was only a temporary rebuff, since the
success of the French Republic would bring in its
train the abolition of slavery throughout the world.
These dreams were, however, almost instantly shat-
tered by the outbreak of the war between England
and France. That England should fight the democracy
of France seemed to Wordsworth the height of impiety.